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The wood engraving above, by Mr. De Pol, was used in a keepsake which he 
had specially printed for the occasion of his Public Program lecture on No- 
vember 23, 1987. It was printed in an edition of 100 copies by Neil Shaver at 
The Yellow Barn Press, Council Bluffs, Iowa. For the full story of this wood 
engraving, turn the page. 


The wood engraving in Mr. De Pol’s keepsake originally appeared on page 74 
of Benjamin Franklin, Anecdotes & Eulogies, 1983, the thirtieth and last of the 
annual keepsakes known as the Printing Week Library of Keepsakes pub- 
lished in connection with the Celebration of Printing Week in New York 
commemorating the birthday of Benjamin Franklin, Printer. In those thirty 
years Mr. De Pol provided the series with over four hundred wood engrav- 
ings. Below, in his own words, is Mr. De Pol’s story of this particular wood 
engraving. 


**. . It was late in 1982 when the thirtieth, and last, of the Franklin 
keepsakes was in production. Charlie Morris, the editor, had put it all 
together, the writing, assembling all of the suppliers and overseeing 
production, as he had done for all the previous issues. The first fifteen 
were letterpress and the last were offset. They had all been issued as 
keepsakes at the dinners held annually, on a January night, the last time 
at the Waldorf, to celebrate Ben Franklin’s birthday. It was a “labor of 
love,” meaning of course that members contributed their various services. 
In later years the binding portion of it became too expensive and so the 
series came to an end—appropriately at the number “Thirty.” On this 
last occasion I went to Eilert, the printer, to get a set of press sheets 
thinking that one day they might make an interesting exhibit. On 
examining one of the sheets with its jumble of upside down and right 
side up pages of a properly imposed form, I noticed that the illustration 
on page 74 had been stripped in wrong side up! I called Bill Warden’s 
attention to it, but it was too late. As usual it was a last minute rush job 
and there was no time to redo it. It went off to the binder. Later, looking 
at it, someone remarked, “Don’t worry about it John, you're getting better 
and better, it looks just as good upside down!” 


Reminiscences of 2 Wood Engraver 


JOHN DE POL 


I want to thank Steve Corey for inviting me to tell about my experiences and 
recall the people I have known in the wonderful world of books. And I want to 
thank Martin Antonetti for the skilful organizing of the exhibition at Mills 
College. I hope you have seen it. Pictures tell the story better, I think! I am told 
it will be held through January. I am reminded of my exhibit at the University 
of Nebraska at Omaha. We looked around at it in wonder, and my wife Thelma 
gave me a quizzical look and whispered “Where in the house did we store all 
this stuff?” 

This is our second visit to San Francisco. On our first, back about six years 
ago, Thelma and I remembered that our old friend Valenti Angelo lived on Nob 
Hill. We had not seen him in years and, paying him a surprise visit, found him 
well and busy, in his small studio apartment. He showed us the projects he was 
involved with. In a corner was the small Albion press I had remembered. I 
understand it was later given to the University of California at Berkeley. 

I recall the old days, in the 50s, when he and Maxine lived at 68 Cassilis 
Avenue in Bronxville. It was across the Tappan Zee Bridge, just forty minutes 
away from where we live in Park Ridge, in New Jersey. We went to the picnics 
they used to give in the garden. There was John Fass, Burton Carnes, Lew 
White, all designer| printer friends, among others. Val had a large studio on the 
second floor of the house. Sparsely furnished, it had good workable space, with 
counters and storage space underneath. At that time he was painting the bright, 


terraced, landscape of Tuscany and one of the canvases was hanging on the wall. 
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The small Albion press was directly on the right as you entered, and near the 
center of the room was the Poco proof press which I located for him, two weeks 
after I had bought mine from a second-hand machinery dealer in downtown 
Manhattan. Then they cost $75.00. It is a small hand press with a strong 
cylinder impression. Intended for proofing up galleys of type by just inking and 
dropping pages on the form, it lacks grippers and guide for proper register. Val, 
however, rectified that by making a hinged tympan frame, with frisket, which 
he locked into the side of the chase, enabling him to print with perfect register. 
He was handy and inventive. On one occasion he showed us an odd-looking, 
complicated contraption he had made and attached to his old, coal-burning 
furnace. He had threaded a wire cable up through the floor to the bedroom. With 
a sharp pull on it the rig was activated and the furnace fired, accompanied by a 
loud clanging noise, saving him a trip to the cellar on cold, winter mornings. We 
all had a good laugh at it. 

We talked about books, looked at proofs, discussed printing and desion. He 
showed me one woodcut, an illustration for the Leaves of Grass. I asked 
where the rest were. He replied that many years ago, back in San Francisco, 
they were used to start a fire in a stove. He gave me several small books he had 
done, but I do not remember if they were done on the Poco. Looking at one 
Grabhorn item, The Voyage and Travaile of Sir John Maundevile, 
1928, I noticed a difference in the shade of red in the initial letters and enquired 
about it. Val smiled and told us that the pressman, if I recall correctly his name 
was McNamara, regularly chewed tobacco. It seems that on one occasion when 
attempting to dispense with a spent chaw, he missed his intended mark and bit 
the inking plate instead. And that is why several initial letters, at least in the 
copy I saw, looked more magenta than red. The things we remember! 

We had many fine times together, there, and here in Park Ridge. We have 
several of his prints framed, and our daughter Tricia has inscribed copies of his 
books. Maxine, a charming, gracious lady, gave her a small piece of cloth she 
had woven on her loom. Time passed. There were illnesses, operations. Maxine 


suddenly passed away. We saw Val once or twice after that, then we lost track 
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of each other. But we always exchanged Christmas cards. I have found one 
which is dated 1971. It is a drawing of birds, animals, leaves and the sun, 
printed in red. Inside he had written, in a faltering hand “Cross the bridge. 
Take some time. Come and see me. Love to all. Val.” The things we miss in the 
rush of our lives. 

It was about 1950 at L. F.White’s on West 21st Street where L first met John 
Fass on one of bis visits with Lew White and Frank Petrocelli. I was new at 
the business, a production assistant learning about printing, and knew little of 
his past and stature, just that he lived up in the Bronx and worked on the night 
shift at a typesetting establishment serving Madison Avenue advertising agencies. 
He had a little press on which he printed, for fun, little folders, booklets, Christ- 


mas cards. He gave me a few. An early letterhead reads 


The Hammer Creek Press 
Imaginary address: On the Banks of the Hammer Creek 
Telephone: Highwater H-2-0 


I offered to do a cut or two for him, and he accepted, giving me copies in return. 
We corresponded. Lucky for me, a pack rat, I saved all his letters. Occasionally 
I would slip him a supply of paper offcut from White’s large supply. I visited 
with him once, in that small room in the Bronx, where, sitting on the bed with 
trays of type stored underneath, I could reach and touch the Albion press on the 
other side of the room. I proposed we do a book, and suggested the title, A Primer 
of Life Along the Hammer Creek or, some friends and enemies of 
the turtle. He said if I would make the cuts for it, he would print them. It 
became a booklet, a gem, containing twenty-six small engravings. My favorite 
passage, taken from An Angler's Basket, reads 

“Tobnny,” said one boy to another after two hours’ patient fishing 

from the bank without so much as a nibble, “I have a bite.” “Oh, 

jolly,” said Johnny; “Is it a trout?” “No: it’s a flea.” 

Thelma says he was a gentle person with the most beautiful blue eyes and the 

nicest smile. We last saw him in Lititz, in Pennsylvania, in August 1971. 
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There, in a trim, white frame house on South Spruce Street, he lived with his 
sister, Mrs. Wirt. It was a nice, sunny day and I took some snapshots of them. 

Now I read over his letters, and look at the beautiful things he printed. In one 
booklet he writes “. . . one of the few copies containing an additional experi- 
mental title page.” He inscribes another one to me“. . . from Jobn S. Fass and 
all the little turtles along the Hammer Creek.”’ And once again I look back to 
our joint project, A Primer .. . to find, following the title page, a poem by 


Moore which reads 


“When time, which steals our years away, 
Shall steal our pleasures too, 
The memories of the past will stay, 
And half our joys renew.” 


The early days at White’s were busy ones. At the bottom of the three-man 
staff (Lew was owner/designer and Frank Petrocelli the production manager 
ran the shop) I typed invoices, kept records, made out the payroll, proofread and 
swept out the office. New at engraving, a spare-time pursuit with early results 
coarse and amateurish, I sought out printers who might use them. There was 
John Anderson, proprietor of The Pickering Press. I did a little mark and it 
appeared in an article on him in a printing magazine. I visited his first shop in 
Maple Shade in New Jersey. Then I followed him as he moved his operations 
to Philadelphia and became art director for Lanston Monotype Company. And 
watched as he ventured to the far west for a spell, to try its culture, and then 
his return to Maple Shade. For thirty-five years we have worked together on 
numerous projects, some for fun, some for pay. His last, just finished, is Victor 
Hammer’s Manifesto for which I engraved the press. In January 1958 we 
were invited by the Club of Odd Volumes in Boston as “. . . two itinerant 
craftsmen to discuss the pleasures and perplexities of their endeavors.” Which 
we did in their Clubhouse on a snowy, stormy night after supper of baked beans 
and oysters. During our talk Rudolph Ruzicka, who was in the audience, 


examined several engraver’s burins we had passed around and announced that 
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one of them was for engraving on copper plates, not wood! I was self-taught. I 
learned slowly, but surely! We stayed at St. Botolph’s Club where genial host 
Harold Hugo warmed us with bourbon. It was a memorable visit. There is 
much for John and me to recount. For me it has been a long, rewarding collab- 
oration, and happily, it still continues. 

Carroll Coleman of The Prairie Press had sent a postcard to Lew White 
advertising his Ecclesiastes, a small booklet. I believe it was for $2.00. I 
immediately sent for a copy, and wrote of my interests in engraving and printing. 
While I never met Carroll we have pursued a warm friendship through years 
of correspondence. I sent proofs, he sent books. He had hoped, planned, to do a 
book of my work, but it never came to pass. However, I do have a small cut on 
the title page of The Symbols, issued in 1955. 

For Arthur W. Rushmore, distinguished desioner|printer, and with his wife, 
Edna, proprietors of The Golden Hind Press in Madison, New Jersey, I illus- 
trated three small books which were issued as Christmas keepsakes. When our 
daughter, Patricia, was born (in 1952) he wrote her a letter of welcome and 
sent her a wood engraving, the actual block, engraved in 1910 by Henry Wolf 

for “something to chew on” and added“. . . let your dad look at it but don’t let 

him take it away from you. ..”’. He concluded with “If you need advice on how 
to manage parents, call on me, I’ve seen a lot of ’em. They don’t know much.” 
A fine friend, he is well-remembered. 

In a stable at the end of a country lane in Lexington, Kentucky, Joseph 
Graves installed a private press. His first book was The Mint Julep. The 
colophon reads, in part“. . . two hundred and seventy-three and one-half copies 
were printed when the publishers discovered they had run out of paper. So this 
is a limited edition.” The Gravesend Press published several fine books. An 
ardent supporter of worthy causes, Joe had many friends, among them Fritz 
Kredel and Victor Hammer with whom he collaborated on various projects. I 
did a number of illustrations for advertising cards for Joe’s clothing establish- 
ment which John Anderson printed. And there were four small cuts for a booklet, 
Old Episcopal Burying Ground, which unfortunately Joe did not finish. His 
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wife, Lucy, later issued it as the last Gravesend imprint and it was completed 
by R. Hunter Middleton in 1967. 

Jim Weygand of Nappanee, Indiana, was an early correspondent. A number 
of cuts I had made appeared in the first two Pressmark books his Press of the 
Indiana Kid had issued. And there were several cuts for Mrs. Peckham’s 
Carouse, a one-act play by George Ade. Have not heard from him in years; 
must write to see what he is up to. 

It was early last year (1986) when I wrote to Don Drenner of Der Zauber- 
berg Press in Coffeyville, Kansas, to renew an old friendship of thirty years ago. 
While we have never met, we had corresponded and I made engravings for 
several of his books. On one occasion I helped clear a shipment of Romanee type 
through New York customs for him. He wrote to tell me of the past years, that 
Anna, his wife, had passed away. He had sold the Albion press, but had bor- 
rowed it back so that he could do a book of his poems and call it the Final Anna. 
He used some of miy old cuts and I made two more for him. It was printed on 
dampened Rives, twenty copies, and he bound it himself. 

Last September Don wrote that The Allen Press was interested in my doing 
a book with them. He said “they are the finest printers in the world—absolutely 
bar none—and you should get with them and do it.” I hastily wrote to Mr. Allen 
telling him what Don had written and that he was emphatic about their being 
the best printers in the world. And of course I wanted very much to do a book 
with them. He replied that what Don had said should be taken “with many 
grains of salt.” 

Well, it turned out to be a wonderful collaboration, and as I have written 
Lewis and Dorothy Allen, now that I have my copy of our finished project, 
Four Stories by Alexander Pushkin, a couple of times a day I will pause in 
my work to pick it up and admire it. 

I had known of the Allen Press for some time. John Anderson had given me 
a copy of their hand press book. I saw a small collection of their books at the 
Chauncey D. Leake Jr.’s in Manhattan and found, in my own bookcase, a copy 
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of Caxton’s The Noble Knight Paris and the Fair Vienne, published 
in 1956. I had bought it from old friend Herman Cohen at The Chiswick Book 
Shop for $20 and later discovered that had I done so before the publication 
date of May 15th, it would have cost $18.50, or a saving of $1.50! 

The Allens’ book Printing with the Handpress mentions Jackson Burke 
in the Acknowledgments. I remember Jackson, visiting him at his office in Brook- 
lyn. He had commissioned me to do a wood engraving of Mergenthaler, and later 
a view of two newspaper buildings on Park Row, the World and The Tribune. 
We visited with him at his apartment across from the Morgan Library on 35th 
Street, and there be had a small Albion, the same as John Fass’s. I remember 
be complained of it not having enough room between form and platen. His press 
name was the Pocket Press, and I did a small device for him. With Herman 
Cohen and Ben Grauer he hosted the John Fass exhibition at the Grolier Club. 
It was John’s first. Melanie Grauer poured the tea. Some years later, about 
eleven years ago, I had telephoned Jackson, in my enthusiasm on having acquired 
the Goudy Albion press. There was a long pause, then a voice explained that he 
could not come to the phone. I did not know until later that he was then 
seriously ill. 

The Between Hours Press recalls the many gatherings we had on a cold night 
every December at Ben Grauer’s on East 63rd Street. John Fass was a regular, 
with Burton Carnes, Lew White and Herman Cohen. Here, in the basement 
pressroom, in shirtsleeves, we would alternately print and drink and talk about 
books and printing. We used the old Lowe Press until 1968 when the then newly 
acquired 1855 Albion arrived on which occasion John Dreyfus joined the group. 
We took turns inking in red, then black, feeding the paper and pulling the handle. 
Attempts at makeready were haphazard. When it was all over we wound up 
with a small supply of greeting cards, mostly slurred! Ben, who was the Voice 
of NBC radio in pre-television times, was an avid book collector. We had dinner 
surrounded by his library of books and he regaled us with tales of book collecting. 


One I remember concerned the acquisition at a bargain price of an elusive copy 
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of Vesalius’s Anatomy, and how a hole through a portion of it involving many 
pages caused by an errant rifle bullet during one of the many European wars 
was skilfully repaired! 

In a small shop in a garden in the back of a house in Stamford, Connecticut, 
midst type cases and presses and with barely enough room to turn around, works 
Robert M. Jones, proprietor of Ihe Glad Hand Press. All four walls, and the 
ceiling too, are covered with some of the more than two hundred citations and 
awards he has received for his work. At various times a printmaker, designer 
and illustrator, he was art director for RCA Records. For Bob, I made fifteen 
variations of bis mark, a hand in various attitudes. One had six fingers, another 
a boy scout salute, still another showing the proper way to bold a shot glass. One 
of them, a bandaged finger, he adopted as his permanent pressmark. We had 
a lot of fun. 

I had worked with a number of private presses intermittently over the years, 
illustrating mostly ephemeral items, occasionally booklets, broadsides, a few 
books. My principal occupation for about twenty-five ‘years Was freelance work 

for the financial printing industry in New York, which involved the design 
and production of annual reports and related documents. They were busy times 
and I worked many nights and week ends, with deadlines to meet at all times of 
the year. Finally I retired ten years ago, in 1978, at 65, and found a strange, 
beautiful ,new freedom. I forgot what day of the week it was. I called every day 
Saturday. In the morning I would awaken, momentarily , to hear two miles 
away the whistle of the 7:10 commuter train on the way to the city. I would 
promptly turn over and go back to sleep! 

About that time I started making prints, which was my primary interest, and 
the first was of an hourglass standing in a window, with the glass broken and 
sand pouring out of it. I titled it “Endless Day,” hoping that I had stopped 
time! Another was of a drinking glass, again in a window, with a square bottle, 
titled “Reflections.” That’s the short title, the long one is “A Scotch and soda, 


with one rock!” 


These years have become busier and busier with books. About eight years ago 
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I met Steve Miller and Ken Botnick of the Red Ozier Press. They have a shop 
in the Chelsea district of Manhattan. Far west on 25th Street, near the Hudson 
River. Recently they asked if I would give them a brief account of our meeting, 
and our work. Here it is: 
Park Ridge, New Jersey 
September 1986 
Dear Steve and Ken: 

Next year, 1987, it will be ten years? Where has the time gone? When did 
we first meet? I remember when Gino Brancolini told me about those two young 
men in New York who were doing fine printing. And remember those occasional 
bot Manhattan Saturdays when we would get you up here in our backyard 
garden and away from the rigors of private press publishing? I remember visiting 
the shop and watched your group of students printing the Father Abraham. 
And the day when Bill Goyen came to town so that we could sign copies of his 
Precious Door, and how we all gathered around him so that he could read 
it to us. I think back to the visits to the shop. The times you were frustrated. For 
these occasions I engraved an R kicking an O! And then were was O, holding an 
umbrella in the rain getting even with R who is getting wet. That the pair of 
dice, which read 7-11, was to encourage you. And for the times of elation, and 
other times of exhaustion, there is the cut of R & O sitting on a bench suggesting 
you bask in the sun and rest in Chelsea Park. 

Anyway, congratulations on the first ten and earnest good wishes for the next, 
when we can do this all over again. Gosh, that will be 1997, and I will be 
eighty-three years old! I hope still to be around then, and how nice it would be to 
stretch it out another three to the year 2000! What a fireworks display there will 
be then, if we haven’t already been consumed by one before that. And I will be 
toasting you and the New Year with a glass of scotch, with one rock, and a 
splash of soda water, tepid, please. 


Love and kisses from Thelma and a firm handshake from me. 
Jobn 


Barnard Taylor, artist, printer, and proprietor of The Press of Appletree 
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Alley in Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, I have known for many years. In the early 
days, through Barney, I made a series of engravings for Lycoming College, and 
there were also several done for Bucknell University. Later I donated a series 
to Juniata College which our daughter, Patricia, attended. Our last project, 
D. H. Lawrence’s The Man Who Loved Islands, he co-published with 
Bucknell University. Barney, a painter, is also a wood-engraver, and a good 
one. He attended a week’s wood-engraving course I gave and happily it was the 
slight nudge he needed to 90 in that direction. 

Dr. Morris Gelfand is the proprietor of The Stone House Press in Roslyn, 
Long Island. Seventy-eight years old, distinguished, and a member of your Club. 
He has a neat basement shop full of type cases and a Vandercook. It is sur- 
rounded by a foundation made up of large stones in the house that was built by 
William Cullen Bryant. Morris has printed many poetry broadsides and four 
or five books, the last of which, appropriately, is Under Open Sky, Poets 
on William Cullen Bryant. Last year it was selected as one of AIGA’s 
Fifty Books of the Year. Our collaboration has been a fruitful one. He recently 
mentioned that I had done almost fifty blocks for him and that he plans to do a 
book of them. 

I met Don Knoepfler, proprietor of Ihe Buttonmaker Press in Omaha, at a 
week-long book arts seminar in 1984 organized by Jim Fraser and Renee Weber 
at Fairleigh Dickinson University in Madison, New Jersey. Don, a Professor 
at the University of Nebraska, and I spent a vacation trip going to the Lilly 
Library in Bloomington, Indiana, to examine Mark Twain’s original manu- 
script of an unfinished play, The Quaker City Holy Land Excursion. 
I made about ten engravings for it, small ones. It became a nice little book, well- 
printed. My favorite passage in it is when Mark Twain embraces and thanks 
Stiggers, another character in the play, for having brought aboard ship “four 
reams of quarto post, thirty gross of steel pens, and a barrel of gin”! 

Neil Shaver is the proprietor of The Yellow Barn Press in Council Bluffs. 
Neil was also at the Fairleigh Dickinson seminar, where we met. In the com- 


paratively short time since, we have done six books together. The last, Our 
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Debt to Monkish Men, is being printed at the moment. The next is a small 
Sherlock Holmes story by Julian Symons for which I have just two more blocks 
to do. Together we have a great working relationship and I am eager to get back 
to two more projects on hand. 

It is nice to be here in this fascinating city, and I am happy to have had the 
opportunity to meet so many of you. It was also a pleasure to teach a wonderful 
group of young students, even in such a short time, to engrave, as I have just 
done last weekend at Mills College. The end result will be, we hope, more books 


illustrated with wood engravings! 


Mr. De Pol gave this talk as a Public Program of The Book Club of Cali- 
fornia on Monday evening, November 23, 1987 and is printed with his 
permission. Mr. De Pol was ably abetted by his wife Thelma, to whom he 
made numerous asides throughout the talk, to the delight of their audience. 


A BEAUTIFUL BOOK 
designed & printed 
by Adrian Wilson 


Air Three Stories of the Kaj 
N\\ 4 =| by Ved Mehta 


Lavishly illustrated by Zahid Sardar 


300 copies handcolored, signed by the author, artist, and printer, 
and numbered. Bound in red morocco leather with decorated 
bark paper sides, in slipcase, $350. 

700 copies in black-and-white, signed by the printer, bound in 
curry Dutch linen, $65. 


From your bookdealer, or 
Scolar Press, 2430 Bancroft Way, Berkeley, CA 94704. 
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Elected to Membership 


The two classifications above regular membership at $40 per year are Patron 
membership at $125 per year and Sustaining membership at $60 per year. 


New Patron Member 


Thomas S. Fowler 


New Regular Members 


Jack A. Barrett 
Fred W. Bennett 
Orval F. Bronson 
California Historical 
Society Library 
Jay Dillon 
Anita Fisher, Ph.D. 
J. Michael Gallagher 
John H. Hicks 
Mark Gordon Johnson 
Vincent J. Lozito 
Mills College Library 
Richard F. Olson 
John M. Perz 
Pfau Library, 
CSU San Bernardino 
Gordon A. Pfeiffer 


Dr. Adela Spindler Roatcap 


Dana Scanlon 
Vernon Neil Smith 


Elected to Honorary Membership 


Michael Harrison 


Address 
San Mateo 


Sacramento 
Northridge 
Sacramento 


San Francisco 
New York, NY 
San Mateo 

San Francisco 
Carmel 
Claremont 
Sacramento 
Oakland 
Walnut Creek 


Fresno 


San Bernardino 


Wilmington, DE 


San Francisco 
Gold River 
Aptos 


Fair Oaks 


Sponsor 
Paul Birkel 


Jeffrey Thomas 
George Houle 
Lee Richard Hayman 


Bruce Johnson 

Former Member 
Rudolph M. Lapp 
William P. Wentworth 
Shirley Sheffield 
Jeffrey Thomas 
Michael Harrison 
Steven Pandolfo 
Robert L. Hawley 
Florian Shasky 


Barbara Land 
Bruce Shyer 
James Linden 
Michael Harrison 
Virgilia F. Mapa 


We are greatly saddened to report the death of Adrian 
Wilson of San Francisco on February 3. He was a well- 
known printer, book designer, scholar and author, all in 
partnership with his wife Joyce Lancaster Wilson. They 


printed a number of books over the years for the Club in 
their house at One Tuscany Alley. Adrian will be sorely 
missed by his many friends the world over and our con- 
dolences to Joyce. 
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Book Reviews 


The Club acknowledges receipt of a proof copy of California Fashion De- 
signers from member Gibbs M. Smith of Peregrine Smith Books. It is an 
in-depth and interesting focus on a major California industry, fashion manu- 
facture. Organized as a collection of biographies of California’s creative de- 
signers it covers all aspects of the market from jewelry to couture. Lavished 
with full-color photographs, highlighting those who create and market their 
designs, it is encyclopedic on the subject. We thank Mr. Smith for sending 
it to us. James Sperisen 


A Tale of Two Cities and a Train by Juanita Kennedy Browne. Nevada City: 
Nevada County Historical Society, 1987. 224pp. $24.95 and Nuggets of Ne- 
vada County History by Juanita Kennedy Browne. Nevada City, CA: NCHS, 
1983. $9.00. 


Juanita Kennedy Browne turns to the history of Sierra Nevada railroading in 
her new book, A Tale of Two Cities and a Train, which treats the Nevada 
County Narrow Gauge Railroad, fondly known (from its initials NCNG) 
as the “Never Come, Never Go” line, which for almost fifty years tied Ne- 
vada City, via Grass Valley, You Bet and Chicago Park with the Central 
Pacific/Southern Pacific mainline at Colfax. During this half-century, it 
hauled not only millions of dollars in the quartz gold that made the county 
famous, but also such cargoes as Pelton wheels, excursionists, fingerling trout 
and Spanish American War volunteers. The road was a lucky one, with few 
accidents and still fewer deaths. The most dramatic wreck was that of a circus 
train in 1893. 

The result of Ms. Browne’s “mining” of local newspaper files is a popular, 
rather than technical, history of the railroad in a sturdily-made hardbound 
book extra-illustrated with 239 well-reproduced historical photographs. 
Many of these pictures are published here for the first time. This first edition 
is limited to 2,000 copies, each one numbered and signed by the author, who 
is a winner of a commendation from the American Association for State and 
Local History. For the first time, we have the entire history of this important 
Sierra railway, from its pre-natal days (1874) of promotion, stock subscrip- 
tion and surveys, to its death in 1943 after the government closed California’s 
gold mines in order to free miners for essential war production. It is an ex- 
cellent example of local history, and is available—as is Ms. Browne’s Nuggets 
of Nevada County History, a 1983 paperback collection of yarns, now in its 
third printing—from the Nevada County Historical Society (Box 1300, 
Nevada City, CA 95959) for the prices above, plus tax and shipping and 
handling charges ($1.50). Richard Dillon 
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Heroes of the Golden Gate by Charles F. Adams. Palo Alto: Pacific Books, 
P.O. Box 558, Palo Alto 94302, 1987. 382pp. $24.95. 


Alas, collectors of Golden Gate Bridge lore are in for a dry spell, at least in 
terms of new material. Just about everything has been said about the span, by 
now, and this latest title will no doubt be the last one for a while. It is a regular 
trade book, undistinguished in design or production, but one whose text is 
very much worth having. It is closer to John Van der Zee’s (somewhat revi- 
sionist) The Gate than it is to the photo-essay High Steel in that the text very 
clearly “wags” the illustrations. (In fact, the pictures in this new book are 
unimpressive—small in size and reproduced on ordinary stock.) The author, 
wisely, focuses on the human story of the span, not its technology, and he pays 
as much attention to the ordinary—yet extraordinary—workers who actually 
built it as he does to Joe Strauss and his engineers and architects. In his re- 
search, Charles Adams not only perused old documents and newspaper files, 
he personally interviewed veteran bridge workers like Sausalito’s Al (Frenchy) 
Gales and Honolulu’s Evan (Slim) Lambert. (Ifany one man is the hero of the 
bridge, it is Lambert, who behaved so courageously when the safety net gave 
way and dragged him and his work crew down into the whitecaps of the 
Gate in 1937.) Such men as Gales and Lambert are the proper stars of this 
inspiring and well-told story. Richard Dillon 


“Little Lucy’s Papa,” Golden Era, by Dan DeQuille. Falcon Hill Press, 
Sparks, Nevada (Box 1431, Sparks, Nevada 89432-1431). 40pp. $49. 


A new Western publisher has snuck up on us, “over the hill” in Nevada. 
Dave Basso’s Falcon Hill Press, in Reno’s satellite of Sparks is mixing new 
titles with classics of Nevadiana in both paperback and hardbound format. So 
far, all seem to be short works, ranging from 20 to 140 pages. The one volume 
that we have actually seen, Dan DeQuille’s sentimental, Bret Harte-like story 
from S. F.’s Golden Era (1864), “Little Lucy’s Papa,” reprinted here for the 
first time, is a 40-page hardbound that is, alas, whoppingly overpriced at $49. 
This ransom is exacted because it is a limited edition (press run not indicated) 
and its lavender-gray stock is “richly embellished” with period-Victorian- 
ornament. It is more an example of fancy printing (and more Hallmark than, 
say Peter Pauper) than fine printing in the Book Club’s sense of the term. On 
the other hand, paperbacks in, presumably, large editions are priced at $10 
and under. A free brochure is available upon request. Richard Dillon 


Vocabulary of the Shoshone Language. George W. Hill. Pocatello, Idaho: 
Little Red Hen, Inc. (P.O. Box 4260, 83201). 36pp. $4.50. 


George Washington Hill, the compiler of this vocabulary, was born in Ames, 
Ohio, on March 5, 1822. The family moved often, finally settling in Missouri 
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At the age of twenty, Hill cleared a farm of his own, met the maid Cynthia 
and was converted to Mormonism. A vision or two later, George, and by 
now, his family, arrived in Salt Lake City in September 1847. In the following 
years, Mr. Hill farmed, hunted, did some lumbering and fought Indians. It 
was during this time (1855) that he established the Salmon River Mission, 
Fort Lemhi, Idaho. 

Becoming fluent in the Shoshone language, Mr. Hill compiled this vocab- 
ulary originally printed in 1877 at the Deseret News Steam Printing Estab- 
lishment in Salt Lake City, and now reprinted for the first time. As a basis 
for a study of the Shoshone language it leaves much to be desired, but as a 
rudimentary starter, it could be of some help. 

More interesting than the vocabulary, is the life of George Washington 
Hill, and it is hoped that sometime in the not-too-distant future, a biography 
might be written of this remarkable man. Michael Harrison 


San Francisco Bay Landmarks, Reflections of Four Centuries by Charles Kennard. 
Foreword by James D. Houston. Palo Alto: Tioga Publishing Co. 160pp. 
$3 5.00. 


San Francisco Landmarks is the outstanding publication of a young, relatively 
new California publisher, Tioga Publishing Company. The book is a re- 
evaluation of the nine Bay Area counties from Mount St. Helena to New 
Almaden... from the Farallones to Mount Diablo... from the Gold Rush 
in San Francisco to the Great Earthquake and fire of 1906. The book is re- 
markably well organized and superbly designed with over 200 expertly 
rendered photographs (some simply breathtaking) by the talented British- 
born photo-journalist, Charles Kennard, who sent the Club this copy. At 
$35 per copy, this book should sell out on publication. Albert Sperisen 


Indian Life in Texas. Written and Illustrated by Charles Shaw. Foreword by 
James A. Michener. Photographs by Reagan Bradshaw. Austin, Texas: State 
House Press, 1987. 204pp., including a note on the illustrated narratives and a 


bibliography. $22. 


This well-written and beautifully illustrated work is divided into four books, 
as follows: Book 1—Prehistory; Book 2— 1600-1836; Book 3—1837-1900; 
and Book 4—The Twentieth Century. 

Each book is preceded by an essay on that particular period, followed in 
turn by beautifully executed pen-and-ink drawings of Indians and Indian life, 
by the author. Each illustration is accompanied by marginal notes or narra- 
tives in explanation, all of which indicates to this reviewer that the author/ 
artist has done his homework. Making a study of Indians of Texas is no mean 
task, for many tribes were native to that land, plus those tribes venturing 
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there on hunting or raiding or trading expeditions. In addition to the Indians, 
there is also an account of the Spanish Conquistadores accompanied by the 
missionaries, and their accomplishments in that far land. This work touches 
them all. 

Book 4—The Twentieth Century, brings the case of the Texas Indians up 
to the present and these Indians are portrayed through the fine photography 
of Reagan Bradshaw. Here one finds the Texas Indians in modern garb taking 
their place in society and making their way in it for some, yet clinging, in part 
to the old ceremonies and customs. 

This is a handsome book and belongs on the shelf of anyone interested in 
Indian affairs, and especially in the Indians of Texas. It is said that Frederic 
Remington, when asked what he would like to have inscribed on his tomb, 
replied, “He Knew the Horse.” If Charles Shaw is ever asked that question— 
which I trust will not be for a helluva long time—I would like to offer the 
reply, “He Knew the Texas Indians.” Michael Harrison 


Gifts & Acquisitions 


In our last Summer issue of the Quarterly, we mentioned with pride the gift 
of a pristine copy of the Club’s first book, Cowan’s Bibliography of the History 
of California and the Pacific West, a gift from Mrs. Theodore Lilienthal. This 
was a better copy than our own archive copy, and we were very happy in- 
deed. Then member Steve Hutchins and his wife sent us a unique copy of this 
much wanted book, Cowan’s own copy—a made-up book from odd sheets 
while the book was being printed at Taylor, Nash & Taylor and it was used 
by Cowan for updating for a planned future edition. Cowan had it bound, 
typically, in library style with mounted labels. There are numerous pencil 
notations in Cowan’s hand and enclosed is a charming photocopy of a letter 
to Cowan by Bancroft written from his home at 2898 Jackson Street, dated 
January 14, 1915, stating in part: “It is a great tribute to the author as well as 
an honor to the society and the State.” 

Mr. Hutchins writes, ““It is a special copy of the Club’s landmark inaugural 
publication, it is your 75th year and we think it is time this little treasure came 
home.”’ Our sincere thanks to Mr. and Mrs. Hutchins for this remarkable gift. 
We will make a slipcase to house both the pristine copy and this unique gift. 

Albert Sperisen 


Again, the Club is fortunate to have another of Joseph D’ Ambrosio’s incred- 
ible examples of the book arts. Norman Tanis, Director of Libraries, Cali- 
fornia State University at Northridge (The Santa Susana Press who com- 
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missioned this amazing book) has presented us with a copy of The Twilight 
of Orthodoxy in New England, by William Nykamp, published in an edition 
of 60 copies—ours is Number to. It is difficult to know where to begin—as 
in all of D’Ambrosio’s work. This ingenious artist-craftsman has re-invented 
the book! For the binding’s joints, he used a skivered black kid leather. 
Ordinarily, this is a “no-no” for most fine binders, as the leather is too fragile 
to hold up in the joints. However, D’ Ambrosio wanted to use this attractive 
black leather and to avoid the problems of joint-wear, he created a double 
piano-type hinge which will climinate any real wear. The balance of the 
binding is covered in a French marbled paper with a cut-out and inserted 
dimensional design covered in 23K gilt sculptured cast paper—and the cover 
is so constructed that it acts as a case. The title-page repeats the cut-out design, 
but in single dimension in printed gold and terra-cotta and with a type set-up 
that defies even an expert typesetter to lock up! Not only is the book de- 
signed, printed in two colors and bound by D’ Ambrosio, he also illustrated 
it with three woodcuts of uncommon beauty. Again, this is a book that has 
to be seen! As an added treat, we have received the seven-color serigraph 
poster-broadside which announces the book—a real knockout. Ass 


The Stanford University Library has mounted an extraordinary exhibition 
of books and manuscripts from various private collectors and institutions, 
titled To Frame A Union, A Collector's View of the Constitution on Its Bicentennial. 
This collaborative effort was conceived and directed by Charles J. Tanen- 
baum, honorary Curator of Exhibits in the Libraries, and a noted collector 
whose private collection was the largest represented in this great exhibition. 
And, wonder of wonders, the University managed to produce an illustrated 
catalogue, well organized and printed by Wesley B. Tanner. ALS. 


From member Ralph B. Sipper, the Club has received a copy of his Memoir 
of a Poet, Peter Whigham, 1925-1987. This tribute was printed by Graham 
Mackintosh in an edition of 300 copies, and published by Joseph the Pro- 
vider/Books, 10 West Micheltorena, Santa Barbara, CA 93101. Besides the 
appreciation of Whigham by Sipper, the leaflet includes a long poem and a 
checklist of Whigham’s writings, his poems and translations. Our sincere 
thanks to Ralph Sipper. ALS. 


From member George Houle, we have received two handsome booklets: 
D. H. Lawrence, Idella Purnell and Palms by Anthony Lehman, with eight 
illustrations, seven reproducing the covers of Palms and one of Purnell, 
Lawrence and Frieda, photographed by Witter Bynner; and A Visit with 
William Everson, also written by Lehman with a special “Summer Interlude” 
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written by Everson for this booklet, and including a frontispiece portrait of 
Everson by Leigh Wiener. Either can be had (each issue is priced at $25 plus 
applicable tax) by writing George Houle, 7260 Beverly Boulevard, Los 
Angeles, CA 90036. A.S. 


From member Bernard Rosenthal, we have a copy of Solomon's Song of Songs, 
printed by Poul Kristensen for the XVth Congress of the International Asso- 
ciation of Bibliographers, Copenhagen, 1987. It is handsomely illustrated by 
Ib Sprang Olsen in black and white, and it is limited to 300 copies. Our 
thanks to Barney for remembering the Club and its small collection of fine 
European printing. A.S. 


Member Edmund E. Simpson has presented the Club with a copy of his 
Portfolio One, A Blackwood Press Miscellanea. This is a sort of commonplace 
~ book in portfolio form, printing quotations from various periods on a variety 
of papers and in various sizes, all housed in a heavy paper folder. Among its 
leaves is a special folder containing Hildegarde Flanner’s What is the Sound 
and a lovely sample of Dr. Simpson’s color linoleum block printing, ours 
numbered 22/70, implying that in some of the “about sixty-five copies” of 
the Miscellanea, this color plate will be different. The selection and the im- 
peccable printing are typical of Dr. Simpson’s retirement avocation. The 
Club is delighted to house this with our examples of California fine printing, 
and our thanks to the good Doctor. A.S. 


The Club has acquired an outstanding miniature—a four-volume set. This is a 
curious reprinting of a unique series of essays that Dard Hunter wrote in 1915 
and 1916. He designed and printed only one copy of each with manuscript 
titles. Each essay represents Hunter’s first published appearance on the topic. 
Our miniatures were printed by Dard Hunter II, using photo-engraved, re- 
duced engravings. Each wee one has a frontispiece showing a different paper 
of Hunter’s with a reduced reproduction of the original title. All are printed 
on paper made in 1932 at the mill at Lime Rock—no doubt the last paper 
made by Hunter. The fourth volume contains specimens from his mill at 
Marlborough between 1914 and 1917. Because of the scarcity of these papers, 
Hunter II decided to issue these in miniature. All four volumes are hand- 
somely, “sumptuously” bound in full leather and housed in a full morocco 
leather matching slipcase. The set has been limited to 50 copies only—and, of 
course, this was a ““must’’ for our almost complete collection of the work of 
Dard Hunter. A.S. 


The Club has acquired a copy of Christopher Skelton’s latest book on the 
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work of his uncle, Eric Gill. This is a facsimile of the unique A Book of Alpha- 
bets for Douglas Cleverdon Drawn by Eric Gill, handsomely done, in a paper 
slipcase. Ours is the “regular” edition, one of 500; there are also 50 copies, 
signed by Cleverdon, in a special binding. Our copy is number 261. A.S. 


We missed mentioning in recent issues of the Quarterly a most handsome 
book acquired some time ago. This paragon, Robert Frost and His Printers, was 
written by Joseph Blumenthal and published by W. Thomas Taylor, Austin, 
Texas, 1985. Robert Frost told his early biographer Elizabeth Shepley Ser- 
geant that he was “‘the best-printed American writer” —and he was. Updike, 
Bruce Rogers, Ruzicka, Dwiggins, Grant Dahlstrom, Ward Ritchie, John 
Fass—to mention only a few—have printed works of his. Blumenthal has 
written about the production and the physical details of each of more than 
thirty fine editions of Frost’s work. We debated originally on ordering this 
book mainly because the San Francisco Public Library has a complete col- 
lection of the work of this San Franciscan, but Blumenthal’s unique position, 
not only as a personal friend of Frost’s and one of the many fine printers (The 
Spiral Press) who printed his work, but as a personal acquaintance of many 
of the group of fine printers in America who did likewise, makes his com- 
mentary particularly valuable and makes the book a natural for our printing 
library. AS. 


Members Mr. and Mrs. O. P. Reed, Jr. have given the Club an outstanding 
book in memory of Jacob Zeitlin. The book is The Art of the Chinese Potter 
printed in England, 1923, and was issued in an edition of 1500 numbered 
copies, with 500 for sale by Alfred Knopf in America. It was written by 
R. L. Hobson, Keeper of the Department of Ceramics, British Museum and 
A. L. Hetherington, author of “The Early Ceramic Wares of China.” The 
book is stoutly bound in quarter vellum with vellum corners and boards 
covered in Batik cloth. This notable book has 192 examples of generous 
China ware, most reproduced in full color. This is a rare gift and a handsome 
tribute to L.A.’s great bookdealer. We are grateful to Mr. Reed for this 
extraordinary book, and it will be exhibited in our planned “A Living Me- 
morial” show, February 1-March 30. AS. 


From Board member Jennifer Larson we have received an amusing booklet 
issued by the Netherlands Association of Antiquarian Booksellers on the 
occasion of their fiftieth anniversary. Reproduced are some $0 curious and 
fun-poking etchings, lithographs and a painting (a 17-century Japanese book- 
seller in operation), cartoons by Daumier, Rowlandson, Cruikshank, etc., 
and a 1921 French Chez Fast, Le Librarie a la Mode, by Halduze. ALS. 
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The Robertsons, at their Yolla Bolly Press, sent us an amusing broadside 
titled: “Thou Cursed Booke” printed on their newly-acquired Albion Press. 
This broadside is currently on exhibition in the Club rooms. AS. 


We are grateful to Board member James Pepper, for his gift of The Big Brass 
Ring: An Original Screenplay by Orson Welles, published in an edition of 
1,000 copies by Mr. Pepper’s Santa Teresa Press. Written in part as a com- 
panion piece to his 1941 film, Citizen Kane, this was Welles’ last original 
Hollywood project, and one which he never filmed, owing to his death in 
1985. Mr. Pepper contributed the preface, and our copy is inscribed by him. 
The price is $25, and those wishing copies can contact Mr. Pepper (P.O. Box 
2711, Santa Barbara, CA 93120). 


We've heard from a number of members who have expressed their pleasure 
with The First 75 Years (publication No. 185, issued gratis to our members 
this Fall, in celebration of the Club’s anniversary). Our thanks to you all, and 
especially to members Tad Lonergan, M.D., of Anaheim, and Leon S. An- 
derson of Taos, New Mexico, who sent along cash donations as an expression 
of their appreciation. 


Anent The First 75 Years, we are grateful to Publications Committee mem- 
ber Albert Sperisen, who not only acted as coordinator of the project, shep- 
herding the book through production, but also supplied from his own col- 
lection five illustrations of early Club imprints mysteriously lacking in our 
own collection. When production was completed, Albert very generously 
corrected this unfortunate omission by giving us his copies of these elusive 
items, including the Taylor, Nash & Taylor announcement of the Club’s 
founding. Albert also has presented us with Since 1856,.A Brief Chronology of 
H. S. Crocker Co. Our warmest thanks to Albert for his unstinting generosity 
and continuing concern for the Club. 


Our friends at the Boston Public Library have very kindly sent along a copy 
of “Light Verse” by David McCord, a broadside keepsake issued November 
15, 1987, by the Library in celebration of the poet’s ninetieth birthday. This 
handsome broadside was designed and printed by Harry Milliken at The 
Shagbark Press, South Portland, Maine, and we are delighted to add it to our 
ephemera collection. 


We are grateful to member and California State Librarian Gary Strong for 
providing us with a copy of On Reading—In the Year of the Reader, a very 
interesting compilation of essays, a number of which were written by Book 
Club members (among them: David Myrick, Lillian Marks, Kevin Starr, 
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Sandra Kirshenbaum, Ethel Crockett, David C. Weber, Donald Fleming, 
Charles Heiskell and Lawrence Clark Powell). In addition to editing and 
contributing to this handsome book, Gary designed it for publication in an 
edition of 1,000 copies by the California State Library Foundation. Our 
thanks to Mr. Strong. 


Our friend in Scotland, Thomas Rae, the proprietor of The Black Pennell 
Press in Greenock, has been kind enough to send the Club a copy of his latest 
book, William Wordsworth in Scotland, a selection from the poems inspired 
by Wordsworth’s visit to Scotland in 1803. Of about 85 copies ours is number 
86. Mr. Rae used Canterbury handmade paper from the alas now defunct 
Barcham Green Hayle Mill. His typeface of choice was Victor Hammer’s 
Uncial and the paper was dampened before printing. This is a lovely book 
which we are glad to add to our collection of foreign private press material. 
Our thanks to Mr. Rae and his press which is located at 36 Margaret Street, 
Greenock, Scotland Par6 8A. 


Serendipity 
We have often been tempted to comment on the prices of rare books and art. 
A recent catalogue listing of a Gutenberg leaf has changed all this. Sometime 
in 1942, David Magee sold two Gutenberg leaves for $450. Each—a stiff price? 
Well, it was then, I suppose. In 1975, a Bay Area library acquired a leaf 
through the goodness of an alumnus—and that leaf cost $7,000. Well, a 
current catalogue mentioned at the beginning of all this is asking $13,500. 
But then, where are the snows of yesteryear? Albert Sperisen 


By now, our members will have received several interesting mailings from 
the Club, among them, the long-awaited keepsake for 1982, California 
Printing Part II 1925-1975, edited by Sandra Kirshenbaum and Kenneth 
Karmiole. Part I, the 1980 keepsake, was edited by Carey Bliss and Muir 
Dawson; Part II, the 1981 keepsake, was edited by Bruce Johnson and Robert 
Harlan. The three-part keepsake is an important contribution to the biblio- 
graphical history of California printing, and we believe it will serve as a most 
useful reference. We extend our thanks to the editors, to printer Patrick 
Reagh, who did an outstanding job, and to the contributors, who were 
patient indeed. Those who were not members in 1980 and 1981 and would 
like to complete the set of this series should note that copies can be had from 
the Club for $7.50 (plus applicable sales tax). 

Our members may feel somewhat besieged by keepsakes—we have also 
distributed the 1987 keepsake, A Portfolio of Book Club Printers 1962-1987— 
an outstanding production, which combined the talents of twelve printers, 
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including Sherwood Grover, who completed his essay just prior to his death, 
which Arlen Philpott printed. Co-editors Albert Sperisen and John Borden 
are to be congratulated on this most handsome keepsake. 

Kindly note that slipcases are available to house any and all Club keep- 
sakes—$14 for cloth and $16 for half-leather (we recommend cloth for the 
three-part California Printing keepsake—it’s a better fit). 


Beginning February 1 and running to March 30, the Club will feature A 
Living Memorial, gifts given in memory of deceased members. The two 
standing cases will feature these bequests as well as purchases made from funds 
given in memory. For example, The Ashendene Press Bibliography was pur- 
chased from funds received in memory of Morgan Gunst. Florence Walter is 
represented with a book she bound, given by her daughters in memory. 
Martin Mitau’s wife gave usa copy of The Triumphs of Petrarch, in memory of 
her husband. The Book of Job, printed by the Grabhorns, was purchased from 
a fund established in memory of Valenti Angelo. The Yolla Bolly Press 
edition of The Inland Whale was purchased with funds bequeathed to the 
Club in memory of Frieda Ferguson. The estate of Mrs. Geraldine Kennedy 
allowed us to purchase an important series of monographs by Godefroy 
Englemann on the beginnings of lithography. In memory of Charlotte 
Strouse, her husband Norman had given us a vellum bound copy of the 
Kelmscott Chaucer and this book contains a four-page vellum leaf for the 
vellum edition. And in memory of Joseph Bransten, the Club purchased 
Volume 1 of the monumental edition of the work of Dard Hunter, written 
and published by his son. 

The McCune Bequest is represented by two of his many books given to 
the Club, the Baskerville Sallustius, 1773, and Zodiacus Urtae, Lyon, 1581, ina 
solander case made by McCune. 

From funds established by friends of Dorothy and David Magee, from 
which we have been able to publish several books in their memory—and will 
continue to do so, we are exhibiting a collection of the writings of David 
Magee on the tenth anniversary of his and his wife’s death. 


Member Henry Schniewind, proprietor of the Four Winds Press, is about to 
publish a book that will be of interest to some of our members. The title is 
Two Private Presses: The Four Winds Press & the Stone House Press by Joan 
Digby. Delivery is scheduled for April 1988 and the price is $60. The edition 
is 200 copies with 160 for sale. To order or for further information you may 
write Mr. Schniewind at Box 365, Locust Valley, N.Y. 11560. 





MY FIRST SUMMER IN THE SIERRA 
Fohn Muir’s classic in an illustrated limited edition 


In June 1869 John Muir, inventor, wanderer, and misht, 
followed a flock of sheep into the Sierra and began the 
adventure that was to change his life. His journal account 
of that adventure may be the most vivid and memorable 
nature writing ever published. In July of 1987, Michael 
McCurdy followed Muir’s footsteps to gather images 
for the twelve stunning wood engravings that illustrate 
this limited edition. Frederick Turner, author of arecent 
biography of Muir, has contributed a foreword to the 
book and a note on the text. The edition, a large (10 x 
14 inches) folio of 172 pages, printed at The Yolla Bolly 
Press is available in two handsewn bindings: the hand- 
woven linen version, of which 110 copiesare for sale, $785 
per copy; the leather version, of which only 25 copies are 
for sale, bound in full brushed cowhide, accompanied by 
a suite of extra prints, and enclosed in a handmade box 
of yellow pine, $1,150 each. Publication is April, 1988. 
Please call or write for the prospectus or to reserve your copy. 


THE YOLLA BOLLY PRESS MAINST COVELO CA 95428 


Ce I can help you with your cataloging needs. co 
I offer the following services: 

Co Cataloging of co 
Books, Records, & Manuscripts aes 

Co for insurance, personal, or 
bookselling purposes. Contact: 

o. Barbara Jane Land 


770 El Camino Del Mar 
San Francisco, CA 94121 


Phone (415) 221-7707. References available. 





William Reese Company 


4.09 TEMPLE STREET 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 06511 
(203) 789-8081 


“ 


Americana of all periods; 
1gth and 2oth century literature. 


Catalogues issued regularly and available on request. — 





